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Charivaria. 


Tue lesson of the last Test Match 
seems to be that England have nothing 
to fear if they only keep their bats to 
the WALL. — 


A resident of Australia who had not 


been discovered. He 


heard of the War has []_ 


that for some reason or other the driver 
was unable to pick up a return fare. 
* x 


* 

The secret of the gang of swindlers in 
London who have been making illicit 
whisky seems to be a secret still. 

+ * 

The Society for the Prevention of 

Useless Noises might make a start by 


An expert declares that “ Motherhood 
is the best profession for women.” And 
it has the advantage of being free from 
male competition. 

* 


* 

It has been said that, every man in 
Australia would like to see the country 
free from rabbits. With the possible ex- 


ception of wire-netting manufacturers. 





= stn 


* 
| More than one hun- 





must have wondered 
what all the peace 
was about. 

* * 


Mr. Witrrip J. 
Funk, the American 
lexicographer, has 
drawn up a list of the 
most beautiful phrases 
in the English langu- 
age, not one of which 
includes,‘ Hereis that 
money I owe you.” 

* 





* 

An advertisement 
announcing a body- 
building beverage sug- 
gests that during win- 
ter large employers of 
labour should give the 
drink each morning to 
their workmen. Thus 
creating large em- 
ployees. x x 

* 


Our heart goes out 
to the dear old lady 
who, on being told 
that several buses 
were held up by 
policemen near the 
Bank, remarked, 
“Dearie me, and I 
had such faith in 
policemen too!” 

* 


* 

According to a 
Sioux chief visiting 
this country, a brave 
of the tribe never 
speaks to his mother- 
in-law except through 
his wife. We don’t 
call that brave. 

* 

. ee 

England’s big prob- 
lem, we are assured, 








St Reals ° 


CCARLTON HOV 


dred pounds of snuff 
were stolen from a 











THE ARCHITECTS. 


Nash (to Wren). “ Don’? TALK TO ME ABOUT POSTERITY. 
PROPPING YOU UP AND PULLING ME DOWN.” 


warehouse in Surrey. 
Pinched, alas ! before 
its time. 

* 

An American visitor 
says he was greatly 
impressed by the sol- 
diers at Whitehall and 
at the Bank of Eng- 
land. The changing 
of the guard and the 
guarding of the 
change. » » 

* 


A correspondent 
has written to a morn- 
ing paper to say it is 
difficult to explain 
the absence of hard 
frosts this year. Our 
own theory is_ that 
it is due to the mild 
weather we have been 
having lately. 

* * 


A writer declares 
that it is a sign that a 
woman is losing her 
looks and beginning 
to age when she is 
always wanting new 
hats and clothes. So 
there is a Husbands’ 
Propaganda Cam- | 
paign after all. 


Protecting Grand- 

father. 

“Even the sex film 
may dono harm . : 
though this cannot ex- 
cuse any parents who 
allow their parents to 
see undesirable or un- 
suitable films.” 


THEY KEEP 








has been to find an opening partner for 
SurcuirFe. World-economists hardly 
seem to have realised this. 

* * 

Kidnappers have released a rich 
American in disgust because the ransom 
they demanded from his wife was not 
forthcoming. Heseemsno use toanyone. 

* % 
* — 
A lady recently took a taxi from 


Eastbourne to Scotland. It is stated 





reducing the number of cheers from 
three to one. x * 
ok 

A sparrow perched on a golf-ball just 

as the player was about to drive. Birds 

instinctively know the safest place in 
a moment of danger. 
* * 


* 

The B.B.C. is searching for comedi- 
ans, but so far has not invited the co- 
operation of Scotland Yard. 


Empire Paper. 








Short Story from Sussex. 


WHILE we were climbing Beachy Head | 
My Uncle William kindly said 
He ’d left his property to me.... 


There was a very stormy sea 

And Uncle William couldn’t swim. 

Short - sighted, don’t you think, of 
him ? 
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Us and the Serjeant-at-Arms. 





PEopLeE are very funny. There was an American million- 
aire once upon a time who wanted to visit the Zoo. You 
might have thought it easy. But the day was Sunday, and 
he didn’t happen to know a F.Z.S. He got his ticket after 
his secretary had telephoned for an hour or two. But I can 
really believe that if he had presented himself at the turn- 
stile, this man, who was a great traveller and deeply 
interested in wild animals, would have been turned away 
discomfited, although he might well have endowed a cage 
in perpetuo for a panther, or founded a free scholarship for 
an elephant, which eats a ton of hay in a week, or built a 
new gymnasium for the bears. 

Even so, when I wrote to the SERJEANT-AT-ARMS and 
prayed him that Mr. Punch’s representative might have a 
ticket to take him into the House of Commons three or four 
times a week and compile our “ Essence of Parliament ” I 
was told that a weekly paper was only allowed to visit the 
Mother of Parliaments one day in seven. All the other days, 
it was suggested, however full of incident, Mr. Punch must 
languish outside, a pierrot at the gates of Pandemonium. 
I was told that if any exception was made in his favour 
all the other weekly papers in England would clamour for 
the privilege. 

I was told this, and I was surprised. It had always been 
my belief that Mr. Punch was doing a unique and patriotic 
duty, besides showing remarkable powers of second sight, 
in reporting day after day (on a one-day ticket) perhaps the 
least exciting deliberations in the world. 

There must have been a time, long ago, in Mr. Punch’s 
early youth, when not much else except Parliament and 
murder aroused the interest of the British Press. There must 
have been, in fact there was, a time when eloquence was 
practised in the House of Commons and devastating bore- 
dom was the exception rather than the rule. There must 
have been days when the speeches of certain politicians 
were reported verbatim. Purple days of golden-mouthed 
orators and sparkling wit. Butall that islongago. Perhaps 
the SERJEANT-AT-ARMS doesn’t realise it, or, if he does 
realise it, doesn’t care. 

It is not the fault of the House. Too many motions are 
brought forward in these days that do not lend themselves 
to philippics or even to epigrams and rhodomontade. A 
month ago I quoted this :— 


“ Sir F. Toomson, Treasurer of the Household (Aber- 
deen S., U.) moved— 

That a Select Committee of five Members be appointed 
to join with a Committee appointed by the Lords to 
consider and report whether, as one of the methods of 
giving effect to the basic price system of charge by gas 
undertakers in those cases in which a power to make a 
differential charge in respect of any part of the existing 
or intended limits of supply is proposed to be continued 
or granted, it is expedient to authorise a separate basic 
price in respect of each such part, arrived at by adding 
to the basic price fixed in respect of the area for which no 
differential charge is proposed to be authorised or con- 
tinued, or is actually made. 

The motion was agreed to.” 


Shades of DisRaELI and PARNELL! It is true that this 
was not a speech. But it might well have been; and how 
could any speaker speak on such a topic? And how often 
does not a casual visitor to the House endure such dreadful 
things—ay, and worse things than these! And yet when 
Mr. Punch bravely offers to martyr himself, day in and day 
out, to a tedium so intolerable, he is denied, or half-denied. 


But perhaps the SERJEANT-AT-ARMS is not serious, 
Maybe he jests with us or wishes to spare a brother-at-arms 
the pains that he himself must endure? If so, all is forgiven 
and forgotten. Mr. Punch will continue to visit the House of 
Commons one day in the week, and imagine what marvels 
of rhetoric occur on the rest. For the SERJEANT-AT-ARMS 
cannot truly think that there is any other weekly paper 
which even for the sake of duty and piety would attempt to 
put the doings of Imperial Parliament into a readable and 
lively form. 

He cannot think it. He is either being playful, or else 
he is being merciful to poor Mr. 





EVoR. 








Tom, Dick and John. 


A Passing Thought on the Carlton House Terrace Controversy. 





Tree Nasues in three different ages born 
In divers ways their country did adorn: 
The first in vehemence of tongue surpass’d, 
The next in foppery, in stone the last. 
Satire is dead, and custom bans the Beau, 
And now must Architecture likewise go? 








Amusements of the Aristocracy. 

“Lord Milford Haven gave the same Christmas present to all his 
friends this year. A magnificent box of chocolates, specially made 
to his own recipe. The ingredients were salt, pepper, mustard, a 
pinch of cotton wool, and a strong emetic.”— Weekly Paper. 





“Clergyman recommends distressed Bandmaster and professional 
Trumpeter. Work musically or otherwise.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
3 . Pp 


We shudder at that ‘ otherwise.” 





“A collection of twenty old snuff-boxes (some of them with lids 
encrusted with germs) realised nearly £1,000 at auction in London 
not long ago.” —N.Z. Paper. 


An even dirtier habit than we thought. 





“The maintenance of a lion at the Tower cost 6d. a day in the 
fourteenth century, but a human prisoner cost only a penny a day!” 
Daily Paper. 
If the lion and the prisoner had been introduced mainten- 
ance charges would have been lower still. 








Euphemistic, 





WHEN I’m in a nasty temper and I want to find relief 
I have hit upon a method that I’ll give to you in brief: 
I avoid the common adjectives so sure to give offence 
And draw on scientific terms, regardless of the sense. 


For instance, to a fellow who my dignity has hurt, 
I mutter, “You homologous azotic introvert!” 
Or, if anybody jostles me in manner impolite, 

I shout, ‘‘ You antiseptic ambidextral encrinite!” 


But it has to be admitted that exception proves the rule, 
And a man who’s too enamoured of his methods is a fool; 
So in dealing with a scientist this game I cannot play, 
And I simply have to curse him in the ordinary way. 
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Magistrate. ““HavE YOU ANYTHING TO SAY FOR YOURSELF? ” 
Prisoner. “ Yus; I FINK YOUR LONDON POLICE ARE WONDERFUL.” F 
= € 
. : cdgbaston and was elected to the “That, in brief, is the foundation of 
Misleading Cases. House of Commons. For that purpose the case for the Crown; and the con-| | 
a ia he spent a certain sum of money, the clusion I am asked to draw is thata}| | 
Rex v. The Chancellor of the Exchequer. amount of which is not in dispute. This Member of Parliament is liable to pay 
Tue Lorp Cuter Justice to-day gave expenditure is described by the defence Entertainment Duty at the statutory 
judgment in this important action, as ‘Election expenses’; but names are rates upon the sums which he expends 
which is regarded as a test-case. not conclusive evidence of character, in order to obtain admission to the} | 
He said: “In these proceedings, which and the vigilant officials of the Inland House of Commons. These rates vary 
were instituted by the Board of Inland Revenue are not to be deceived by an with the amount expended; but after| | 


Revenue, we have the novel and agree- 
able spectacle of the Crown demanding 
money from the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. The Court is asked to 
make a declaration that the defendant, 
the Right Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 
is liable to pay certain sums by way of 
Entertainment Duty ; and if my answer 
is in the affirmative it will without 
doubt be applicable not only to the 
defendant but (with a few exceptions) 
to the other 614 Members of the House 
of Commons. 

“At the last General Election the 
defendant ‘stood’ for the Division of 


innocent-sounding name. In the course 
of his cross-examination the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL put the following questions to 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: 

Q. 534,792. Was this money, or 
was it not, expended by you in order 
to obtain admission to the House of 
Commons ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Q. 534,793. And is not the House 
of Commons a place of entertain- 
ment ? 

Answer. Very often—yes. 

Q. 534,794. More often than not ? 

Answer. Certainly. 





one-and-threepence the rate is a penny 
for every fivepence—or twenty per cent. 
So that if a Member of Parliament 
spends five hundred pounds upon this 
purpose he is liable (according to the 
Crown) to a tax of a hundred pounds; 
but this, the defence complain, is an 
excessive and unfair proportion. 


“It is necessary, then, to examine 
the nature of the Entertainment Duty. 
This tax, in an age of injudicious taxa- 





tion, may be described as exceptionally 
harsh, unjust and ill-conceived, and | 


in the healthier days of Kiva Joun it | 
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would without doubt have provoked an 
outbreak of civil discontent, if not an 
armed rising. 


} 

| “The tax is levied not upon profits 
but upon receipts, and in that respect 
is almost unique. It is levied not upon 
| gamblers, bookmakers, usurers, race- 





course touts, idlers, thieves, vagabonds, 
| card-players, misers or divorcees, not 
upon those who sit in their homes and 
hoard their money to the prejudice of 
trade and employment, not upon those 
who devote their time and energy to 
thesuppression of the people’s pleasures, 
but upon respectable good-hearted 
citizens who spread happiness, instruc- 
tion and culture among their fellows 
and maintain many thousands in em- 
ployment, either by providing or 
attending (and thus supporting) what 
are loosely called places of public 
entertainment. 





“When I consider this tax I am 
foreed to the conclusion that in the 
opinion of the Legislature the business 
of entertainment has a criminal char- 
acter, or at least is so offensive that 
public policy demands its discourage- 
ment and gradual suppression. Among 
all the varied activities of our citizens 
only the sale of wines, spirits and beer 
is pursued by the tax-collector with 
similar ferocity. I can think of no other 
respectable industry (I do not of course 
include the sale of wine in that category) 
of which Parliament would dare to 
demand that those engaged in it should 
| hand over to the Exchequer a fifth part 
| not of what goes into the savings-bank 
le 
| 








but of what comes into the till. Not 
ven the miscreants who manage our 
fern and railways are required to 
surrender (in addition to income- tax) 
| a pound for every five pounds that pass 
| through their hands. 
| “Yet in this country, so proud of the 
language of SHAKESPEARE, if a man is 
incautious enough to present to the 
public one of the plays of SHaKE- 
SPEARE at a cost, shall we say, of a 
thousand pounds a week, he will be 
fortunate, as I have been assured in 
evidence, if he receives six hundred 
| pounds from the public; that is to say, 
| he will lose four hundred pounds ; but 
| he will still be required to hand over to 
| | the State a tax—I would prefer to call 
it a fine—of more than a hundred 
pounds. There are those, maybe, who 
will say that a man who presents a play 
of SHAKESPEARE at this d: ate deserves 
to be fined a hundred pounds. But this 
would come ill from Members of the 
House of Commons, who have recently, 
in regard to moving pictures, taken 
upon ‘the mselves to declare that public 
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entertainments shall or should, in 
certain circumstances, be of a ‘cultural’ 
character only, and have strongly dis- 
tinguished between such works as the 
plays of SHAKESPEARE and the works 
of certain American scenario-writers. 
I use the vague and repellent word 
‘cultural’ with reluctance; but what- 
ever our legislators may mean by it it is 
certain that they attach a higher ‘cul- 
tural’ value to the plays of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, Sir JAMES BARRIE and others 
than to the American dramas already 
referred to. One would expect, there- 
fore, to find that this punitive tax was 
levied on the former class of work at a 
lower rate, just as the more powerfully 
intoxicating liquors are taxed more 
heavily than others. Thesameauthority 
which decides that such-and-such a film 


is not fit to be seen by children and 
young persons could easily be em- 
powered to declare that those who pro- 
duce or witness it shall pay twopence 
in every fivepence, while the producers 
of Alice in Wonderland are fined only a 
half-penny. 


“We find, in fact, no such provision, 
for the simple reason that the tax is 
entirely deficient in logic and equity. 
It is not even imposed on every class of 
entertainment. Those who choose to 


entertain the people in their own homes | 


by means of books, newspapers, gramo- 
phones and broadcasting are exempt; 
only those entertainers who suffer the 
expense of providing a special place or 
building (and a spec ‘ial staff) must suffer 
this cruel impost as well. A publisher 
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Wife (to Husband struggling with burglar). “ 1 HAVEN'T GOT THEM YET; THEY SAY—HANG ON FOR A FEW MINUTES ! ” 








may sell a hundred thousand copies of 
a novel, but it is not regarded as a 
public entertainment until it is turned 
into a play. 


“I have been compelled to consider 
these anomalies at some length because 
of the line taken by the defence. Sir 
Ethelred Rutt says that there is no 
sense or fairness in demanding such a 
tax from the defendant, that it can 
never have been the intention of Parlia- 
ment, and so forth. As I have shown, 
there 7s no sense in the tax; but neither 
the defendant, who imposes it, nor 
Members of the House of Commons, 
who meekly acquiesce in its exaction, 
can be heard in this Court to say so. 
They must be presumed, like other 
citizens, to have intended the natural 
consequences of their own rash acts. 


“It remains only to dismiss the 
second and, as I think, trivial line of 
defence. In spite of the incautious ad- 
missions of the defendant, Sir Ethelred 
asks me to say that the House of Com- 
mons is not a place of entertainment; 


that the proceedings there are of an 
educational character and_ should 
therefore, like a learned lecture, be 
exempt. In the case of lectures which 
are sometimes accompanied by readings 
from an author’s works, the singing of 
songs or playing of music, it is the 
practice of the revenue authorities to 
refuse exemption from entertainment 
duty unless they are satisfied that more 
than half of the lecturer’s address is 
‘educational.’ And ‘ educational’ in 
this case means an address which im- 
parts to the audience information 
both beneficial and fresh, as opposed to 
matter which is merely diverting, use- 
less or common knowledge. I rely here 
largely on the evidence of the SPEAKER 
of the House of Commons, who hears all 
the speeches. When pressed this wit- 
ness was unable to say that more than 
half of the proceedings in that place 
were educational in the above sense or 
in any other sense. Only about ten per 
cent. of the speeches, he said, attempted 
to introduce new thought, ideas or 
knowledge; the rest consisted of vain 
repetitions or irrelevant abuse, in- 


tended either to amuse or to annoy, 
and having in substance no ‘cultural’ 
value whatever. 


“T find, therefore, that the House of 
Commons is a ‘place of entertainment’ 
within the meaning of the Act, that the 
defendant did pay money to obtain 








admission to it, that he must pay a fifth | 


part of that sum to the State, and is 
entitled to no exemption. Further, in 
view of the low character of the enter- 
tainment, as proved in evidence before 
me, I order him to pay costs on the 
highest scale—and pay immediately.” 
A. P.H. 
“Crry ArT GALLERY EXHIBITION. 

Ethel Walker’s No. 49, ‘Portrait of my 
Stepmother,’ might well have been carried 
a step farther.”—Birmingham Paper. 
Perhaps he refused to sit. 











“PERSONS WANTED. 





A Man with a flare for Salesmanship is in- | 
vited to apply for a post with a leading sales | 


organisation.” —Advt. in Liverpool Paper. 
Only men who can set the Thames on 
fire need apply. 
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This is for Women. 
A Pretty Idea. 





How people love fiowers! I thought 
of this only the other day when I saw 
Lady Blanquette on the opposite side 
of the road from a florist’s in Bond 
Has it ever occurred to you 


| what a pretty present they would make 





at Christmas or Easter or the New 
Year, or at any time when they are 
really rather expensive? Would you 
not love to receive them, or (not quite 
so good) to give them to your friends ? 
Well, why don’t you? It is quite 
simple. 

To give your friends a lovely bow] of 
the most exquisite tulips or hyacinths 
at Easter, all you have to do is to buy 
some bulbs in the autumn when they 
are very cheap and keep them in a 
cool dark place until about eight weeks 
before you need them. Be very par- 
ticular where you keep them. If it is 
too hot, remember it will be too hot 
for them; and of course if it is too cold 


| it will be too cold. Let it be just right. 


The airing-cupboard, for instance, will 
be too hot, so will the oven; and the 
refrigerator may prove too cold. 

A very good place to keep them is 
the spare bedroom, but you must be 
very careful not to let your friends find 
them there, that is, if you intend to give 
them to your friends, for naturally it 
would spoil the surprise if they saw 


| them under the bed or in the cup- 


board. Perhaps the best way to keep 
your friends from seeing them is not to 
invite your friends to stay while the 
bulbs are in the spare bedroom; but 
you must decide that for yourselves. 
After all, they are your friends, aren’t 
they? 

When it is time to begin to grow the 
bulbs buy some nice bowls and fill them 
with good fibre. Then plant the bulbs 
as follows :— 


To plant the bulbs in the bowls : Plant 
the bulbs. 

T'o water the bulbs : Water the fibre. 
Make it wet. 


Now place the bowls in some warm 
dark place, taking care to watch them 
daily. If they get too dry, water them. 
If not, not. 

You will see at once, after the first 
week, that no change has taken place 
in the bulbs. This means that the bulbs 
are not growing and something ought 
to be done. Try to see what. If you 
cannot, do not be impatient. Just wait 
for another week and see. Rome was 
not built in a day, remember. Or re- 
member any other suitable proverb. Or 
don’t. Most probably it will be all right 
in the end, 
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“TOO FUNEREAL, DARLING!” 








After the third or fourth week a 
yellow shoot will appear. This is a sign 
that one bulb is growing and needs 
daylight. You now have a difficult 
decision to make. If you leave the bulb 
in the dark it will grow tall but 
remain yellow. If you move it out it 
will remain short but grow green. 
Which would you like it to be? Which 
would your friends like it to be; for 
remember it is for them that you are 
growing it. Do they like yellow? Are 
they green? It is for you to decide. 

In either case you will water the bulb 
thoroughly and place it in some good 
place where you are sure to remember 
it. Then you forget it. At the end of 
the sixth week someone will notice that 


the bulb in the good place is looking. 


very dry. You will recognise at once 
that it is dry. This is a pity. Water it 
thoroughly and wait another week. If 


the bulb is dead it will show no sign of 
life. If it is not it soon will be. Just 
wait. 

At the end of the eighth week, just 
the day before you intend to give your 
fascinating little present, take out the 
bowl and look at the bulb. You will see 
at once that it is dead. Now take it 
carefully out of the bowl and throw it 
into the dust-bin, or, better still, burn 
it. Then rush out and buy an exquisite 
hyacinth or tulip bulb, or bulbs, and 
plant them in the bowl for your friends. 
They will be so surprised and delighted, 
especially when you tell them you grew 
them your very own self! 








“Where pieces of bacon are exposed for 
sale the producer should be marked ‘Im- 
ported bacon.’”—Daily Paper. 

It is feared that some producers may 
not enter into the spirit of the game. 
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; man, he had early learnt never 





The Crisis. 





Tuer Colonial Secretary sat in his 
room at the Colonial Office trying to 
think. It was not a thing which he 
found easy to do at any time; indeed, it 
was not as arule necessary; the Colonial 
Secretaryship is essentially a job for a 
man with emotions rather than brains. 
And emotions are apt to go to pieces in 
& Crisis. 

There was no doubt about the crisis. 
Moreover, as the Colonial Secretary 
realised only too well, it was a personal 
no less than a political crisis ; a Colonial 


“Concessions? Free markets?” The 
Colonial Secretary’s voice had a note 
of pleading in it. “The head of Lar- 
woop on a trencher?” 

The Under-Secretary shook his own 
head sadly. It grieved him to see his 
Chief clutching at straws 

“Then this is the end?” 

ares: 

The Colonial Secretary picked up a 
paper from his desk and looked at it 
with haggard eyes. ‘Unless something 
drastic is done,” he muttered—‘“‘and 
done quickly.” 

“What is there to be done?” 

“This!” The Colonial Secretary 





measured steps he sped down White. 
hall and strode through the historic 
hall of Westminster. The Member for 
Lower Puddletown (East) was on his 
feet pleading with restrained passion 
for a drainage scheme, but, like the 
super-man he was, the Colonial See- 
retary took no notice. 

At the Dispatch Box he paused. A 
single thump brought stillness to the 
startled House. Only the Member for 
Lower Puddletown (East) could be 
heard sobbing softly under his seat; 
drains meant a lot to him. 

But the Colonial Secretary was a man 
of iron. Ruthlessly he cleared his 





Secretary who is obliged to sit [~~ 
and watch an Empire crumb- 
ling to pieces contemplates at 
the same time the disintegra- 
tion of his own job. 

Wearily he stretched out his 
hand and rang a bell. A Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary 
entered. 

“Well?” 

The Under-Secretary shrug- 
ged his shoulders. A Cambridge 


to waste words where a gesture 
would serve. 

“You mean a 

The Under-Secretary’s atti- 
tude indicated that he meant. 

“What news?” 

“The worst.” There are 
times when even Cambridge 
becomes articulate. ‘From all 
parts of the Australian con- 
tinent crowds are marching 
on Canberra. Some of them,” 
he added, “are not expected 
to get there until next year. 
It is a long way.” 

“But it will make no difier- 
ence?” 

“None.” 

“They are frenzied?” 

“They have already been 
frenzied for five hundred miles. 








Lorp 
Macic Carret To BAGHDAD. 





Va i 
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AN ARABIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


LONDONDERRY, AIR MINISTER, 


PROCEEDS 


throat and spoke. 

Hour followed hour and stil] 
the House sat awed in the pre- 
sence of a great sacrifice. Now 
passionately, now with a note 
of pleading, now truculently 
and now with a sweet reason- 
ableness the Colonial Secretary 
spoke on. It was immense; 
it was oratory; it was a speech 
worthy of a great occasion. The 
wintry day waned, and the light 
burning pale and clear above 
Big Ben gave the world to 
know that the House was still 
sitting. The tired voice cracked 
and broke but the ceaseless 
stream of words never faltered. 
Members slept and awakened, 
and slept again. 

Until at last in the grey dawn 
the Compulsory Sportsmanship 
Bill passed its First Reading 
without a dissentient voice. 

The Leg Theory was killed; 
the Empire was saved. 


L. pu G. 


A Letter of Ingratitude 
after a Dull Week-End. 


Wuat a blessed release 
(I must hasten to thank her) 





BY 








On foot,” added the Under-Secretary 
thoughtfully. 

“Only determined men could be 
frenzied after five hundred miles.” 

“On foot.” 

The Colonial Secretary sighed. “And 
the Federal Parliament ?”’ 

“Tt is in permanent session.” 

“No tea-interval?” 

“None. And by an overwhelming 
majority it has decided to sever all 
connection with the Mother Country.” 

The blow had fallen. 

“Néneots,” said the Colonial Secre- 
tary. No mere English word could have 
expressed his feelings. 

The Under-Secretary frowned. As a 
Cambridge man he always felt a little 
shy in the presence of original Greek. 





stood up clutching the scroll in his 
right hand. ‘The English,” he said, 
and his voice took on its House of 
Commons ring—‘‘the English are a 
free people. Coercion is hateful to 
them ; the blood of a thousand ancestors 
boils at the merest hint of bureaucratic 
dictation. But there is one thing 
which must transcend even the Eng- 
lishman’s traditional love of liberty— 
the Empire!” 

The Under-Secretary wiped a tear 
from his eyes furtively. He was much 
moved. After all, though an Under- 
Secretary, he was a Cambridge man. 

Without another word the Colonial 
Secretary clapped upon his head the 
hat which meant bread-and-butter to 
a hundred political cartoonists. With 





From the cows, pigs and geese; 
What a blessed release! 
To repack my valise 
I did nothing but hanker. 
What a blessed release! 
(I must hasten to thank her.) | 
“To Mrs. (name blank), 
‘Mon Repos,’ Sleepy Hollow— 
I am writing to thank .. .” 
“To Mrs. (name blank)” | 
Or whatever her rank— 
And the lies will here follow. 
“To Mrs. (name blank), 
‘Mon Repos,’ Sleepy Hollow.” 











“T have eaten food abroad and enjoyed | 
it, but for a good wholesome meal give me the | 
average English housewife.”—Evening Paper | 
We shall do nothing of the sort. | 
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SoME DO IT BY THE RAISING 
or AN EYEBROW, 








SOME BY THE REMOVAL OF 
THEIR SPECTACLES, 








THE ART OF BIDDING. 


-_ 


SoME BY A SLIGHT INCLINA- 
TION OF THE HEAD, 


SOME BY ELEVATING THE 
CATALOGUE— 


ANOTHER BY REPLACING 
THEM, 








SOME WITH A WINK, 


OR A FOREFINGER, 


Bur THE HEATHEN—HE DOES 
IT BY WORD OF MOUTH. 
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Limericks with a Limp. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—Seeing that you 
aave always shown sympathy with ex- 
periments in prosody, I venture to sub- 
mit some rude efforts to lend freshness 
to the most familiar of all stanzas— 
that which hails, though by a round- 
about route, from ‘‘Shannon shore”’ 
and which must therefore be immortally 
associated with the name of one of the 
greatest of your contributors, W. M. 
THACKERAY, the author of “The Battle 
of Limerick,” which appeared in your 
columns in the ‘forties. 

In its early form the last line re- 
peated the rhyme of the first, and was 
thus invariably treated by Lear. Since 
then the introduction of a new rhyme 
| has been almost universal. 

With all submission I beg to suggest 
| a compromise in which the last line 
should end in an unrhymed surprise, 
as in the following specimens :— 
There was a braw piper of Jura 
Who played with amazing bravura: 
But he married a wife 
From the Kingdom of Fife, 
And afterwards took to the piccolo 


There was a young lady from Wales 
Who was keen about quarter-tone scales, 
But she gave Dr. Bovutt 
A most horrible jolt 
When she asked him, 
octoroons ?”’ 


“What are 


There was a Gargantuan Dago 

Who lived on hot wat-r and sago: 
Whentheyquestionedhim, “Why ?” 
He would sadly reply, 

“Well, it’s better than elephantiasis.” 


Limericks are commonly but quite 
erroneously supposed to date from the 
beginning of the last century. This 
estimate is wrong by thirteen hundred 
years for certain, and possibly two 
thousand. The oldest Limerick is to 
be found in the monumental collection 
of extracts made by StoBavus, who 
flourished in the latter half of the fifth 
century A.D. In his third book, amongst 
other anonymous Greek fragments, will 
be found the following verse :— 


"EndwOos péev eyAue Oo pvjwa 
"Iv €in ai@mov Kriya, 
"Edeyov dé modirat 
Kat mavies ddirat 
TUppLaporTatoy pHa. 


StoBz&us quotes the lines without 
comment, but in the editio princeps 
published in 1609 it is stated on 
the authority of Cacus AMBULATOR 
that EpLiTHus was a “sculptor Scy- | 
thicus.” The meaning is clear enough: 
‘“Epiiraus carved the memorial that 
it might be an everlasting possession, 
but the citizens and all passers-by 
said, ‘O all-abominable word [or 
thing].’” The stanza runs smootlily 
enough, though it lacks the elegance 
of the only other classic Greek Lim- | 
erick—“yépwv tis Eve BovAoyyov K.t.. — 
but, though it does not limp, the | 
last line has proved a locus desper- 
atus to all commentators. Porsoy, 
in his copy of Stopzxus, has written 
against the word pipe a marginal | 
note : “Ajpos modvs”--a phrase used by | 
ARISTOPHANES, signifying utter bosh, | 
but I cannot resist the feeling that 
Porson used the word Ajpos in pro- | 
phetic anticipation of LEAR, the great 
exponent of this immortal stanza. 

Believe me to be, dear Mr. Punch, 

Yours faithfully, 
MarMADUKE Monxk-Howson. 
The Oaks, 
Bilgewater, nr. Bosham. 
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Westminster-Causes. 





STATESMAN, why do we go so slow ? 
“World-causes.” 

Why are commodity prices low ? 
“World-causes.” 

Why do they moan on every mart? 

When is the boom arranged to start ? 

What are we waiting for, O my heart? 

“The World Economic Conference.” 


Statesman, why are our laws so queer ? 
“World-causes.” 

Statesman, what of the price of beer ? 
“World-causes.” 

Why are twenty citizens a day 

Done to death on the King’s Highway ? 

And why do my hens decline to lay ? 

“Waiting for the World Economic Conference.” 


Why is there nothing for men to do? - 
“World-causes.” 
What is the matter with that Bridge at Waterloo? 
“World-causes.” 
With so many rather more fruitful affairs to discuss, 
Why is it that only the Tote and all that appears to provoke 
a real good Parliamentary fuss ? 


And when is something going to be done about the Water- 
bus ? 
“Why, of course, the L.C.C. and everybody are waiting for 
the World Economic Conference ! ” 


Why do the small boys misbehave ? 
“World-causes.” 

Why has that gentleman failed to shave ? 
“World-causes.” 

Haddock, why do you never pay 

Income-tax on the proper day ? 

“Sorry, old Statesman—a slight delay— 

I’m merely waiting for the World Economic Conference.” 


Statesmen, I quite see that it must be extremely comforting 
to stand on the platform and shout 
“World-causes,” 
But please, do you mind, may we hear a little less about 
World-causes ? 
Grubbing about like rats in holes, 
Collecting taxes, distributing doles— 
Haven’t you any other ideas, poor moles ? 
Because, well, it occurs to me that it is just possible that 
nothing much may be done about Waterloo Bridge if you 
do have a World Economic Conference. A. PLE. 














“I°M GLAD YOUR SCHOOL WON, DAVID. 
Or course I’M WELL-KNOWN FOR TACKLING.” 


“On, YES, Mum. 
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The Bandit Question. 


As the Emperor Wang (says the historian) was walking 
in the grounds of the palace called Relaxation he saw a 
column of smoke rising from a large building in the distance. 

“Go Long,” he said to his Chancellor, “what is that 
curious erection, and why does it smoke?” 

“Queller of Lawbreakers,” answered Go Long, “that 
stately edifice is the prison called Rationality, recently con- 
structed for the treatment of the more iniquitous variety of 
bandits, but what the smoke signifies this wretched impostor 
knows not.” 

“Perhaps they are burning the most iniquitous bandits,” 


labour, such as will correlate the hand and eye of the 
prisoner, giving them the necessary rhythm which is an 
indispensable concomitant of good citizenship, and at the 
same time teach him the value of beauty in common life.” 

“T hope the treatment is proving successful,” said the 
Emperor. 

“Master of Epigram, it is inevitably slow,” replied the 
Chief Psychometrician. “The evil spirit of discontent has 
made a hard fight, but this dissolute empiricist has no 
doubt of the ultimate outcome.” 

“T should like to see some more of your cases,” said 
the Emperor. 

“Let the Delight of Experimenters follow me,” said the 
Chief Psychometrician, leading the way into another garden, 





said the Emperor, brightening 
a little. ‘‘Let us go and see. 
I rejoice to think that my 
mandarins are taking steps to 
stamp out banditry.” 

Accordingly the Emperor, 
followed by Go Long, hast- 
ened to the prison called 
Rationality, where they were 
speedily admitted by one of 
the guardians, who, the Em- 
peror noticed, was wearing a 
black eye. 

“Who has conferred that 
decoration on you?” asked 
the Emperor, who was in high 
good humour at the prospect 
of seeing a bandit burned. 

“Observer of Trifles,” re- 
plied the guardian, “that was 
done by one of the bandits 
in this disgusting sluggard’s 
charge.” 

“Indeed,” said the Em- 
peror. “One of the more in- 
iquitous bandits, I presume?” 

“Oh, no, Dismay of the 
Irrelevant,” said the guardian. 
“One of the better-conducted 
bandits did it, alleging as a 
reason that this lazy sinecur- 
ist’s face displeased him. No 
doubt he was right, Your 
Majesty.” 

“Possibly,” said the Em- 
peror. ‘‘ However, you cannot 
help your face, my poor fellow. 
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called Content. ‘‘This man, 
Your Majesty, was formerly 
a notorious bandit, who slew 
seventeen merchants with an 
axe. I have found it necessary 
to inculcate in him the dignity 
of labour. By this means he 
will lose the desire to slay and 
mutilate merchants and_be- 
come a valuable member of 
society. As the Despair of 
Evildoers will see, he is hard 
at work.” 

“What is he doing?” asked 
Wang. 

“Joy of the Righteous, he 
is painting lilies on fans,” re- 
plied the Chief Psychometri- 
cian. “In time the love of 
beauty will expel the desire of 
evil from his mind. This next 
man, Marvel of Perspection, 
wasalso a bandit, who reduced 
many citizens to beggary. He 
is burnishing a salver of 
chased brass. Perhaps the 
labour is too heavy for him. 
In that case I shall see that 
it is reduced. This man, Terror 
of the Unjust, was another 
strong thief who murdered 
many innocent persons be- 
ar cause their ransoms were con- 
ans | sidered insufficient. I am 
a teaching him to overcome evil 
with good by arranging pea- 
cocks’ feathers in the form of 
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I suppose the bandit in question is now undergoing a very 
severe punishment ?”’ 

““Indubitably, Scourge of the Vicious,” replied the guardian. 
“The Chief Psychometrician is at this moment supervising 
his punishment.” 

“Go Long,” said the Emperor, “I have a desire to see 
this punishment. Let us find the Chief Psychometrician.” 

They found the Chief Psychometrician, a smile of rapture 
on his face, standing in one of the gardens (called Joy) of 
the prison, watching a bandit who was lacquering a rose- 
wood screen. Two more guardians stood by him, each of 
whom was wearing a black eye. 

“This appears to be a very severe punishment you are 
inflicting,” said the Emperor. 

“Chastiser of the Loose-minded, it is,” replied the Chief 
Psychometrician. “This disreputable quack is striving to 
drive out the evil spirit of discontent, which has urged this 
unfortunate man to a life of crime, by means of honest 


a fan. Does not Your Majesty admire this pattern?” 

“But tell me,” said the Emperor, “why have so many of 
the guardians black eyes and bloody noses ?”’ 

“Ah! Your Majesty,” replied the Chief Psychometrician, 
“that is the spirit of evil manifesting itself as it is expelled. 
It would be wrong to repress it, as that would prolong the 
cure.” 

“Most interesting,” said the Emperor. “Before I forget, 
what was the cause of that column of smoke I saw rising 
from the prison?” 

“Oh, that was another slight manifestation of the spirit 
of evil,” said the Chief Psychometrician. ‘The bandits set 
fire to their quarters because their daily rice was not cooked 
according to their taste. Poor souls, they have so few 
pleasures! ” 

“Go Long,” said the Emperor abruptly, “go to the bar- 
racks called Retribution and send G subsection of torturers 
here.” 
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Bus Conductor. “ Hotp tigut!” 
Victim. “ WHAT TO?” 











So saying, he returned to the palace called Relaxation. It was arranged, I know; | 

Next day he questioned Go Long. ‘Was one subsection But I was weak, and so | 
enough?” he asked. Don’t let the fellow go— | 

“Worker of Miracles, it was sufficient,” replied Go Long, I need his sleep. 
kowtowing. ‘‘This egregious booby might even say it was All. all ‘Il: 
superfluous. The sight of one deputy sub-torturer was 4 phot Faia ale cil 
enough to cause a change of heart in every bandit. This Wi lg es _ | 
credulous simpleton is informed that they are now all Their ee _— ical | 
breaking stones like mad.” I hink . rer an ne alae 

“Good,” said the Emperor. “I shall attend to the ban- a rie — - - _— im 
ditry question in person in the future.” W.G. ee ee 


That follows your increase, 
Blest Flu; so do not cease 

















Seasonable Song for a Misanthrope. To work your will. 
ee Flu, be not stayed; 

Hain, noble Flu, Humbly I crave your aid. 
Considerate germ and true! Let me be laid 
Since Smith has you Low when my friends arise; 
I need not dine with him, Let me have streaming eyes, 
Nor with sick tremors skim Bones racked and bellows wrecked ; 
Grease from the soup, or chase Let me go wryly-necked. | 
Shreds of reluctant plaice Only of your neglect | 
Nor harbour the disgrace Am I afraid. | 
Of Smith’s wife’s stew. | 
Well named la grippe, “Thackeray's ‘Becky Sharp’ has been adapted and produced on 
Hold fast your grip and keep the sereen as ‘V way Fair.’ "—Local Paper. | 
Jones (who might leap Fans are also excited at the news that DickEns’s Sam 
From bed) in bed, lest he Weller will soon be adapted under the ingenious title of 








Should come to dine with me. The Pickwick Papers. 
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HINTS TO HOLIDAY MAKERS. 




















Don’? ARRIVE AT THE NEw Sportina CLtus at Monte CARLO BEFORE 11.30. 








Letters to Smith Minor. 
By His Father. 


Tuts term there will be another 
Smith minor at Harbury. This may not 
| seem important to some people, but to 
' me, his anxious father, it is an event on 
| a level with the fall of the pound or the 
| publication of a new SITWELL poem. 
Already I am considering the prob- 
_ lem of our weekly letters. It is under- 
| stood that he will write every Sunday 
and that his mother and I will reply. 
| I have not written weekly to anyone, 
| even a tailor, since I left school myself, 
| so I shall consult the recognised model 
| and hope for the best. 
| Lord CHESTERFIELD, writing to his 
| son, began all his letters “Drar Boy.” 
| I am not quite sure what Smith minor 
would think of this. He has been known 
to address me as“‘Old Boy,” so perhaps 
| it would be all right. Most of Lord 
| CHESTERFIELD’S letters contain pleas- 
| ant generalisations, such as, ‘““The New 
| Year is the season in which custom 
| seems more particularly to authorise 
civil and harmless lies under the name 


of compliments”; or, “I look upon 
indolence as a sort of suicide, for the 
man is effectually destroyed though the 
appetites of the brute may survive.” 
Smith minor does not approve of gen- 
eralisations. In prep. school days his 
answer to any such remarks was simply, 
“Have you remembered to feed my rab- 
bits ?”’ Boarding-school might, I fear, re- 
place this polite oblivion with the desire 
to write “Ses you!” Lord CHESTER- 
FIELD’s son would never have done that. 

Occasionally, however, the noble lord 
got his “Dear Boy” down to brass 
tacks. He conjures up awful pictures 
of what will happen if the “ Dear Boy” 
does not mend his handwriting: “If 
you were to write in such a character 
to the secretary’s office your letter 
would immediately be sent to the 
decipherer, as containing matter of the 
utmost secrecy. If you were to write 
so to an antiquary he would certainly 
try it by the Runic, Celtic or Sclavonian 
alphabet, never suspecting it to be a 
modern character; and if you were to 
send a ‘poulet’ to a fine woman in such 
a hand, she would think it really came 
from the poulterer.” 


Now this is all very well. Smith 
minor, incommon with CHESTERFIELD’S 
“Dear Boy,” writes an awful fist; but 
as he neither corresponds with Secre- 
taries of State, antiquarians or fine 
women, the warning would lose its 
terrors. 

I can see I shall have to do my best | 
without relying too much on his Lord- | 
ship’s assistance. 





“Dear Pic” (that is his pet name),— | 
“T enclose the two-and-six you ask for | 
to buy my birthday-present, although 
the birthday is not till next month, you 
know, so this seems a little early. When | 
you write to me—which, by the way, 
you do pretty seldom—tell me what 
people of learning you have become | 
acquainted with. 

Your mother has fed the rabbits, | 
bought the dog a new collar and greased | 
your skates. Don’t forget to tell us | 
how the house is doing at football. | 

Lose no time, my dear child, I con- | 
jure you, in forming your taste, your | 
manners, your mind, your everything. | 

Adieu. May the Graces attend you. 

Your affectionate, Dap.” 
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onl el THE TRIVIAL HOUND—THE URGENT TASK. 
hing. | ; | THe Prime Minister. “CAN'T YOU SEE WE’RE BUSY?” 


es | {It is feared that excitement over the Interim Report of the Betting Commission is leading the Government to neglect 


| a more important business claim.] 
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Paris Revives. 





Was Paris ever as gay as all that? 
I really can’t say, but there can be no. 
question about its future gaiety, since 
I learn that one can now go there and 
for the trifling sum of half-a-crown be 
guarded by one’s own mounted police- 
man for the whole day. 

Gay, indeed! A meagre adjective for 
the scenes which will shortly be en- 
acted in the French capital. 

At the travel-bureau one will say, 

“Yes, first on the boat, if you please. 
And kindly order me an agent de police 
a cheval to meet me at the Gare du 
Nord. He is to attend me for a week 
and must have a strong moustache and 
whistle and a white baton.” 
_ His name, I think, will be Alphonse, 
if it is not Gustave, and he will be wait- 
ing on a bean-fed charger (named 
Gustave, if not Alphonse) amongst the 
taxicabs at the arrival platform. One 
will make oneself known to him and he 
will salute courteously, and one will 
tender to the charger the two lumps of 
sugar one has stolen so thoughtfully 
from the luncheon-car. Then one will 
command that the taxicab shall be 
formally preceded to one’s hotel. 

There will not occur, I imagine, many 
of those contretemps which one has 


nt 


learnt to associate with Paris traffic; 
but if any difficulties should arise 
Alphonse will know how to deal with 
them. At the very first collision he will 
operate his whistle powerfully and 
arrest the opposing forces, and if one’s 
taxicab is too enfeebled to continue 
he will fetch the chauffeur wn sonk de 
baton and quickly engage another. 

Life will be full. When dinner is taken 
one will find horse and man already at 
the door to escort the evening ramble 
along the boulevards. One will then 
begin to understand the pride with 
which les Grands Bruits of the Middle 
Ages perambulated Europe attended 
by their liegemen. The dignity of one’s 
progress will be astoundingly impres- 
sive. Every now and then Alphonse will 
operate his whistle and give a twirl to 
his baton or his moustaches, and the 
ejaculation “Magnifique ! ” will seldom 
be absent from the lips of the surround- 
ing canaille. 

Occasionally one will unbend. One 
will say, “I find myself attracted by the 
lights and the laughter of this café here. 
I shall be glad if you will sit down with 
me at this table and over a picon grena- 
dine inform me of your early life. As 
for Gustave, tether him to that stout 
gentleman under the top-hat who 
appears too drunk to make objection.” 
One will order a bucket of citronnade 


for Gustave, and Alphonse will grow 
increasingly loquacious as picon after 
picon descend his formidable throat. 
Inevitably one will decide to make an 
excursion, and for that one will com 
mand Alphonse to enlist seven of his 
fellowagentsacheval. (Whatexceptional 
value for a pound they will represent, 
with their moustaches and whistles and 
chargers gleaminginthesunshine!) One 
will then hire wne bicyclette and one will 
pedal leisurely through the Bois, the 
ironmongery of one’s cavalcade jangling 
amerry tune. The animals one will water 
in the Seine. Oneself one will already 
have watered at the Café des Cascades. 
For occasions such as a visit to the 
Opera or an ascent of the Tour Eiffel 
one will find the dismounted man 
greatly to be preferred, and I am told 
he is to be hired for an extra franc. 
When in the end one has to tear one- 
self away it will be pleasant to arrange 
for Alphonse and Gustave to travel in 
a horse-box as far as Calais. Their 
presence on the quay will intimidate 
the wolves of the dowane and ensure a 
clear gangway on to the packet steamer. 
And, better still, one will be enabled 
to treasure a final and precious memory 
of Alphonse sitting rigidly at the salute, 
of Gustave neighing farewell with all 
the passionate abandon of the Latin 
temperament. Eric. 
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Argumentum in Vacuo. 





AFTER breakfast Egeria said, ‘‘Do 
you remember that vacuum-flask we 
bought when I was in Town with you 
last week?” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘‘and I remember that 
your cross-examination of the poor 
shop-assistant as to how long it would 
keep water hot made me blush for you.” 

“Well, it’s cracked and I want you 
to take it back and get another one in 
exchange.” 

“Egeria,” I said, “have you for- 
gotten the evening before our wedding, 
when I told you that it was not yet too 
late to retract, but I could not go on 


He took the glass flask out; it was 
in three pieces. After examining them 
carefully—‘‘It looks as if it had been 
dropped,” he said. 

“That is exactly what has happened 
to it,” I replied. 

His eyebrows went up. “Then that is 
what smashed it?” he rejoined. 

“Exactly,” said I. 

“Well, but—I don’t understand. 
What do-you want me to do?” 

“T want you to change it.” 

“But, really, Sir, you can’t expect 
us to change these flasks because they 
break when people drop them.” 

“Ah, but you don’t understand. It 
was cracked and therefore useless 
before I dropped it; and it cracked 


it; and it was useless because there 
was a flaw in it or something of that 
kind. If I had brought it safely here 
you would certainly have thrown it on 
the dust-heap. Then why in the world 
should my having dropped it make 
any difference?” 

At this juncture another assistant 
came towards us whom I judged at 
once to be in a superior official position; 
he had a longer moustache. 

The subordinate went to him with 
the flask in his hand. I followed closely 
so as to get in the first word. 

“You are one of the directors, | 
presume?” I said. “I should like 
you to answer three short questions, 
Mr.—er—Lord—er 








with the business unless 
you promised that after 
we were married you 
would never, never ask | 
me to take anything | 
back to a shop?” 

““T remember that all 
right, but Ineverthought | | 
you would be so mean | 
as to bring it up against | 
me;” and Egeria pouted. | 
Yes, she is a bit old- 
fashioned. 

Of course I took the 
flask with me to Town 
and I went straight. to 
Waridge’s emporium 
with it. Buton the way 
{ dropped it and when 
I picked it up it rattled. 
as if broken glass or 
something of that nature 
were inside. This altered 
the situation somewhat, 
and I walked up and | 
down outside the shop | 
for some minutes while | 
I rearranged my plan | 
of campaign. 

“IT have here one of 
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Dentist. 
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Girl (a theatre-usher). 









“WHERE IS THE ACHING TOOTH LOCATED? ” 
“ BALCONY—FIRST ROW TO THE 


“Tam only the man. 
ager of the department, 
Sir; but Ill domy best.” 

“Well, then, should 
your vacuum-flasks 
crack when filled with 
hot water?” 

“No, Sir, they should 
not.” 

“If they do, are you | 
willing tochange them?” | 

“Certainly.” 

“Finally. is a cracked 
flask of any use to you 
or anyone else?” | 

“T should say not.” | 

I turned to the other | 
man and waved ele. 
gantly towards the su- | 
perior functionary in a 
manner which - said, | 
“There you are.” 

The two of them then | 
turned away from me | 
and started to whisper, | 
so I strolled away. || 
overheard the expres: | 
sions, “Bit dotty” and | 
“Get rid of him.” After | 
a while the underling | 





RIGHT.” 








your vacuum-flasks.” I said this 
severely to the smiling assistant who 
welcomed me. 

“Yes, Sir; take a seat, please. 
me unbutton your gloves for you.” 

“No, no; it is better that we meet 
as strangers. I will stand gloved and 
you shall untie the parcel while I tell 
you the story of your flask. I bought 
it from you in the year—what year is 
this that we are in now?” 

“1932, Sir.” 

“That’s it; that’s the very year. I 
took it home and very slowly and very 
carefully I filled it with tepid water. 
Imagine my surprise when it went 
‘Bang!’ and flew into ten thousand 
times ten thousand fragments! I have 
gathered nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine 
hundred odd thousand of them and 
here they are.” 


Le t 





simply through having hot water put 
in it.” 

“T thought you said it flew into 
pieces ?” 

“Yes,” I said; “but I don’t press 
that, because I don’t want to be harsh 
with you and run down your goods 
unnecessarily. I abandon that part of 
the case out of consideration for your 
feelings. I simply say that I bought 
this flask from you, I put hot water in it 
and it cracked; therefore I ask you for 
another that will stand hot water.” 

He scratched his head for a moment. 
He said: “You bring us a flask which 
you have broken by dropping it and 
you ask us to change it. How can 
we be responsible for your careless- 
ness?” 

“That is not the point,” I replied. 
“Tt was a useless flask when I dropped 


went away and returned with another | 
flask. | 

I hope this one will be all right, | 
Sir;” and he wrapped it up and handed | 
it to me. 

* + *& * 

“Egeria,” I said as she took the 
parcel from me, “never again. I have | 
fought valiantly for you and I have got | 
you another flask ; but remember this: 
I have darkened the doors of Waridge’s 
shop for the last time.” 

Egeria gave a little gasp and said, 
‘But we bought the flask at Selflows’! 








The Domestic Economy Class. 
“Quite a new feature has been added this 
year, the girls of School, having 
assisted in the preparation of three hampers, 
making the cakes, curd, mincemeat, sweets, 
etc., themselves. Six recipients died during 
the year.”—Charity Report. 
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A CRO-MAGNON PAINTER SELLS A MASTERPIECE. 








Inns and Outs. 
A Postscript. 





THOSE verses of mine a week or so 
ago, called “Signs of Grace,” have got 
me in very wrong with many a dog and 
cat who also give their names to houses 
of refreshment and rest. Some write 
in honest prose, some take to rhyme; 
but the burden of their protest is the 
same, namely, that I treated them 
unfairly. A Bedfordshire poet thus 
opens the attack :— 


“The ‘ Dog and Duck’ I know full well 

Has got a cosy bar; 

The ‘Cat and Fiddle’ has one too, 
Where rows of bottles are. 

And we an old ‘ Mad Dog’ have got 
(It’s said to be unique), 

Also the ‘ Cat and Custard Pot,’ 
Another inn-sign freak.” 


We meet the “Cat and Fiddle” again 
in the verses of a Lancashire poet who 
reminds me of the inn of that name 
near Buxton mentioned in Peveril of 
the Peak:— 


“And all the year a steady stream 

Of travellers, far from few, 

Meet in the ‘Cat and Fiddle’s’ bar, 
And then admire the view. 

That lovely view of Cheshire’s vales, 
Of Derby’s lofty peaks, 

Of Mersey’s flood while yet it dreams 
In shining silver creeks; ” 





and the singer goes on to commend also 











a “ Dog and Gun ” at Liverpool, where 
there is also the most cordial hospitality. 
Says another indignant bard :— 
“Tf you go to Up Lyme 
On the Dorset border 
The ‘ Black Dog’ will give you 
What you choose to order; ” 
a Derbyshire champion declares :— 
“ A *Dog and Partridge’ well I know, 
Also a ‘ Greyhound” fleet. 
And in their warm and cosy bars 
Have often had a treat; ” 


while from Ottery St. Mary in Devon- 
shire I am thus reproved :— 
“ But, Sir, how can you rightly say 

That certain dogs don’t in their way 

Give every bit as much to you 

As ‘ Lion Red’ or ‘ Lion Blue’? 

For underneath the sign ‘ Greyhound’ 

You ‘ll find much comfort I’ll be bound.” 

I have heard also from other “ Dogs 
and Ducks,” from other “Dogs and 
Guns,” from ‘The Dog,” the “Spotted 
Dog,” the “Shepherd and Dog.” the 
‘Fox and Hounds,” the ‘Hare and 
Hounds,” ‘The Cat,” the “Puss in 
Boots” and other “Cats and Fiddles” 
innumerable, all in sorrow if not in 
anger. 

It is, in one way, a source of grati- 
fication to be thus reproved; but I have 
my answer ready. Had I not wilfully 
excluded these signs, where would my 
verses have been ? There must probably 
always be a little injustice. And no one 


can deny that whereas there were 
scores of new books about dogs pub- 
lished last year and not a few about 
cats, all eulogistic, there were, until I 
came along, no praises whatever of 
those other creatures. 

Meanwhile I see with distress in an 
evening paper that one of the hospitable 
fishes whom, although an old friend of 
mine, I did not mention, is in trouble 
again—the “Trout” at Godstow. A 
few years ago he lost his sign of grace 
—stolen as a practical joke by some 
revellers from the neighbouring uni- 
versity of Oxford; and now he is losing 
his pewter pots, a fashion for flinging 
them into the weir having recently 
developed among the undergraduates. 
This is very sad, and I advise the 
“'Trout’s” representative to develop 
the habit of flinging undergraduates in 
after them. 

A week or so ago I might have 
inquired, in mellifluous stanzas, what 
dog had ever had his signboard borne 
away, what cat had lost her pewter 
pots. But [am wiser now. E. V.L. 








“The Beer Duty has been a failure, and 
from every other standpoint it has been 
disastrous to the brewer, the licence-holder, 
and even more to the countryside, where 
thousands of labourers have lost their occu- 
pation.” —Daily Paper. 

It isn’t really as bad as all that. Many 
of them are still working on half-pints. 
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What I Need. 


‘“Wuar you need, dear,” said every- 
one except my aunt, “is a really good 
secretary.” 

(My aunt said, ‘What you need, 
dear, is method.” Just exactly like 
that.) 

Well, I thought that if everybody 
said it—except my aunt—it must be 
true. Vox populi vor Dei. Besides, it 
simplifies things for a novelist to have 
a secretary. People ring one up on the 
telephone to say will one be very kind 
and read a promising first novel of 
a hundred-and-fifty thousand words 
about peasant-life in Upper Galicia and 
send it back by return of post with a 
considered criticism and a covering 
letter to one’s own publishers. 

Without a secretary the novelist finds 
this a little tiny bit difficult todeal with. 
Personally I have often had to pre- 
tend to be my own secretary, and then 
the situation becomes, sooner or later, 
involved. 

“Yes, it is . . . No, I mean to say 
she’s away... me. << « Oh, 
abroad. Well, actually, Venezuela. 
Yes, I know, but she wants local colour. 
Yes, I see. How very interesting! I 
could let you know when I get back— 
or rather, when she gets back. . . . No, 
please don’t send it; the postage to 
Valparaiso—or did I say Venezuela ?— 
is so very heavy. . . . Yes, lamrather 
busy—I mean, she’s busy . . . we both 
are... . Well, anyway, I mustn’t keep 
you now. I'll let you know when 
I get back. . . . Soglad. Sosorry.... 
She’ll be so sorry—and glad too, of 
course. That is. she will be as soon as 
she gets back from Saskatchewan or 
wherever I said it was. - 

This sort of thing lacks conviction 
and leads to trouble. O what a tangled 
web we weave, and so on. 

Everything pointed towards a sec- 
retary. 

After much that was extraordinarily 
tedious and will on no account be re- 
capitulated here, a secretary was found. 
Young, bright, willing and all that kind 
of thing, and—which is much rarer— 
evidently very efficient as well. 

She fell into the ways of the house- 
hold—which are as numerous as those 
of other households, and odder than 
most, because of the lady of the house 
being a professional writer—with great 
rapidity; the children took to her, the 
puppy adored her, the cat and the ser- 
vants tolerated her, and Charles seemed 
more hopeful than usual. 

It was marvellous to have someone 
to order the dinner, drive the car to the 
station, call for the glyco-thymoline at 
the chemist’s, order the fish, telephone 


to the laundry and help to cut up sand- 
wiches for the Mothers’ Union meeting. 
There was a lot of this, and several 
other things as well, and actually, in 
the rush and excitement of it all, 
very little happened at first about 
the more secretarial part of the sec- 
retary’s job. 

However, the moment arrived when 
I handed to her a dear little manuscript 
all scribbled out on the back pages of 
a rather thoughtful, but unfortunately 
unsuccessful, article on ““The Psycho- 
logy of the B.B.C.,” and said: “This is 
urgent. One top and two carbons, 
please.” 

She was to use my machine. My 
machine is a French model. I had for- 
gotten to say this before, but I said it 
then and thought it well to add, very, 
very briskly indeed, that this ought to 
make no difference whatever. 

“You have only to remember,” I 
rapidly explained, “that the letters ‘k’ 
and ‘w’ are, quite naturally, more or 
less ignored by the French, to whom 
they are of little use; whereas ‘é’ and 
‘é’ mean a great deal to them; and so, 
when you want ‘k’ or ‘w’ they will 
appear as ‘é’ or ‘é’ unless you press 
down the little stop at the side called 
‘Chif.’ for ‘k’ and the other little stop 
at the same side, called ‘Maj.’ for ‘w.’ 
‘Chif.’ and ‘Maj.’—don’t forget.” 

I was hurrying away to count the 
linen—for after all one can’t leave 
everything to one’s secretary—when 
she stopped me. 

“ “Chif.’ ?” she repeated not very in- 
telligently. “And. ‘Maj.’ ?” 

“Chif. and Maj.,” I replied unwaver- 
ingly. ‘‘French for ‘Fig.’ and ‘Cap.,’ 
naturally.” 

I then left her, wishing for no further 
discussion. 

When I went later in the morning to 
see how she was getting on, the paper 
in the machine was, I should judge, her 
eighth effort. The other seven lay 
strewn about the floor, and I realised 
almost at once that, in view of the 
Frenchness of my dear little machine, 
we had not been very happy in our 
opening sentence: “In olden days, 
wise women of the West had a wide 
knowledge of woodcraft.” 

This had been variously rendered by 
the secretary : “In olden days, éise- 
éomén of the Kest had a kide énoW- 
ledge of éoodcraft.” Or again: ‘In 
olden days, kise-comkn of the éest had 
a éide énoéledge of koodcraft.” 

The other beginnings were only 
variations on the same theme. In- 
perfect co-ordination, I deduced, be- 
tween my secretary, Chif. and Maj. 

In order to console her—for she was 
terribly upset—I asked her to take the 
puppy for a walk and see about the new 








marmalade, and rearrange the books in 
the north room, and pick some fresh 
flowers for the dinner-table. She did it 
all beautifully, and Charles and I said 
how wonderful it was to have a secre. 
tary. 


The next day was that of my fort. 
nightly migration to my flat in London 
—as we call the bed-sitting-room in 
Golder’s Green. | 

I explained to my secretary the whole 
technique that has been gradually 
evolved to mect this situation. 

“Everything,” I said, “is duplicated. 
There is no need to pack or to cart | 
luggage about or to go to any trouble | 
whatever. The flat, besides the usual | 
things like food and furniture, is al. | 
ways kept supplied with toothbrush, 
sponge, pyjamas, powder-puff—every. 
thing, in fact.“ 

“What about your engagement-book | 
and your fountain-pen ?” | 

“In duplicate,” I replied with a kind | 
smile and wondering in my own mind | 
whether with so much organising | 
ability of my own a secretary wasn't | 
really rather an extravagance. 

“The only thing we need worry about | 
is just the actual manuscript I happen | 
to be working on, and that can go in | 
an attaché-case.” 

“And the lamp,” suggested Charles. | 
“You know you said you wanted a| 
reading-lamp up there, and we decided | 
that we could quite well spare the | 
Chinese blackwood lamp with the | 
lantern shade.” | 

“And the cushion,” shrieked one of | 
the children rather officiously. ‘That 
yellow cushion I gave you for Christ- | 
mas that you said didn’t quite match 
the drawing-room but would be the 
very thing for the flat.” 

“Very well. The lamp, the lampshade | 
and the cushion.” 

It was a pity that the lamp, being | 
Chinese, should turn out so extraordin- | 
arily long and heavy, and that the | 
lantern-shade should have those in- 
mense tassels, and that the manu- 
script should prove so absolutely im- 
possible to fit into the attaché-case. | 
Though of course we were able to use 
the attaché-case for our luncheon- 
sandwiches and some of the review- 
copies of books that arrived just as we 
were starting. The remaining books 
had to be carried loose, together with 
the ginger-cake that the cook so kindly 
produced at the last moment as being | 
“nice for London”; and the chrysan | 
themums that the dear children gave 
each of us as a parting token. And as 
the weather had suddenly turned wet | 
we each had to take an umbrella and | 
carry a fur-coat in case it should sud- 
denly turn cold again. 
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HE DOES SHOOT, DOESN'T HE? 








“Splendid about not having to bother 
with luggage,” said my secretary with 
a note of embittered brightness that I 
found unnecessary. 

It was after we had struggled over 
the station bridge with her suitcase, 
my typewriter (Chif. and Maj.), the 
two fur coats, the umbrellas and 
the chrysanthemums, and before we 
had returned to the far platform 
for the cushion, the attaché-case, the 
ginger-cake, the review books, the 
Chinese lamp-stand and the lantern- 
shade that I heard her muttering to 
herself. 

“What you need,” she said, rather 


en 















like my aunt, “is a really good nursery- 
maid.” KE. M. D. 





Mr. Punch on Tour. 





Tue Collection of original Drawings 
by Joun Leecu, CHARLES KEENE, 
Sir JoHN TENNIEL and GEORGE DU 
Maurier, and of reproductions of 
Famous Cartoons, Forecasts and other 
exhibits from Punch, is on view at 
Cumberland House, Eastern Parade, 
Southsea, until January 21; and will be 
at Towner Art Gallery, Eastbourne, 
from February 5 to April 2; at Here- 
ford, April 16 to May 21; at Liverpool, 


May 27 to June 11; and at Halifax, 
June 17 to July Lb. 

A separate Exhibition of Prints 
depicting humorous situations between 
Doctor and Patient is on show at the 
Central Museum, Northampton, until 
February 4; at Birkenhead, from Feb- 
ruary 18 to March 18; at York, April 1 
to 29; at Gateshead, May 13 to June 10; 
at Burton-on-Trent, June 24 to July 22; 
and at Bolton, August 5 to September 2. 

Invitations to visit either of these 
Exhibitions at any of the above places 
will be gladly sent to readers if they 
will apply to the Secretary, “Punch” 
Office, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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At the Play. 





“ DouBLE Harness ” (HAYMARKET). 

Tuis is a sound, workaday, conven- 
tional piece, of neat enough construc- 
The author, Mr. Epmunp Poor 


tion. 
MontTGoMERY, does not dig un- 
comfortably below the surface. 
The conventions are the free 
conventions of the moment. 
The happy ending satisfies the 
romanticrather than therealist. 

Sybil Livingstone (Miss MARY 
ELLIS) is a competent young 
woman of good family in re- 
duced circumstances who has 
met men she could have loved 
but hasn’t cared tomarry. She 
has now found that brilliant, 
handsome, youngish barrister, 
John Rockingham (Mr. OwEn 
NARES), whom she does not 
love and does want to marry. 
She fancies herself shaping his 
eareer and incidentally, only 
incidentally, finding a comfort- 
able home. She is, in fact, dis- 
illusioned, ambitious and with- 
out scruple. She will trap this 
impenitent bachelor and _ pro- 
fessed hedonist,who is obviously 
approaching her with careful 
dishonourable intentions. She 
will yield to his persuasions, and 
after three months of secret 


meetings judges the time ripe for direct 


action. 


Her father, having been duly warned, 


shall discover her in her 
lover’s rooms, arrayed in her 
lover’s pyjamas—a neat touch 
of her own contriving. The old 
gentleman, who has not moved 
with the times, may be relied 
upon to do the rest. He does, 
explaining to the only slightly 
abashed Rockingham the proper 
thing for gentlemen of honour 
to do in the circumstances. 
And, instead of insisting too 
much on the academic point 
that the codes have changed, 
Rockingham professes his wil- 
lingness to do the right thing 
in the good old-fashioned way. 
If Sybil really wishes to marry 
him he will be happy to oblige. 
It is obviously in his mind that 
she has no such wish—she has 
played her cards with skill, 
hinted ever so gently that the 
affair is beginning to lose its 
attraction for her. His dismay 
on hearing her unexpected con- 
ventional decision is expressed 
by asoftly-breathed but utterly 
heartfelt “Blast!” 

Three years later. Thecareer 








is successfully launched. John Rocking- 
ham, M.P., is the coming young man. 
Under-secretaryships are in the air. The 
old easy indolence has given place to 
industry: spurred by ambition, sedu- 
lously fanned by Sybil, gracious hostess 
and competent housekeeper. The two 
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UNLUCKY LOTHARIO. 


friends 


No. I.—CauGnt BY A HEAVY FATHER, 


Sybil Livingstone 


Colonel Livingstone . 


John Rockingham 





No. I1.—ANpb now 


Mrs. May West 


John Rockingham . 


Monica Paget 


BY 


HIS 


Miss Mary EL iis. 
Mr. Cecin PARKER. 
Mr. OwEN NAREs. 


are obviously excellent friends. All is 
clearly going well. 
Yet what is this look of strain and 





Hrs ere: 


WIFE’S BEST FRIEND. 


Miss Cecity Byrne. 
Mr. OwEN NAREs. 


Miss SARA 


SAMPLE. 





sembled guests, important and _ less 
important, are being warned by their 
hostess that their host may be de- | 


strangled suffering on Sybil’s comely | 
face? They have been no more than 


since that fatal night of the | 


crisis of the plot. And Sybil has grown | 
to wish it were otherwise; moreover, | 
in the enlightenment of her now sin. | 
cere love she realises the baseness of | 


her too clever contrivance. She 
is saved the trouble of con- 
fession. Her sister Valerie (Miss 
Irts ASHLEY), thwarted in the 
matter of a little loan, revenges 
herself by blurting out the fatal 
truth. Imagine the blind rage 
of the trapped hero; the wild 
rushing from the loathed 
schemer into the waiting arms 
of Monica Paget (Miss Sara 
SAMPLE), an old flame (recently 
rekindled), who offers soft days 
under Continental suns (and 
moons)—she is rich and a 
specialist in wrecking the careers 
of brilliant young men. | 

But pray be not distressed. | 
You hear the apologia of the | 
anguished Sybil, and her de. 
claration of love in the presence | 
of the hard bright Monica, and | 
the harsh sullen replies of the 
wounded John; you have seen 
Monica calmly reserving two 
seats on the Golden Arrow; 
but you will not be surprised, | 
I think, when into the Rocking. | 
hams’ drawing-room—the as. | 





tained by unfortunately im. 
portant business—there bursts 
in the very nick of time a 
breathless barrister who has 
scoured London for gardenias. 
Gardenias had been brought to 
our attention on that fateful 
evening three years ago. They 
are symbolic of the redintegra- | 
tion of love. » All is going to | 
end happily. We are denied a | 
close-up, which we should have | 
enjoyed, of the abandoned 
Monica registering ancient emo- | 
tions of chagrin in her very | 
modern flat. 

We are also denied in general 
any serious proof of the bril- | 
liance of our undeniably hand- 
some and easy-mannered John, 
on which the author so much | 
insists. Still, we can imagine 
him having rather a way with | 
juries. And Mr. OWEN NaREs, 
besides making love charmingly 
and deftly putting boring con- 
stituents in baulk, can be very 
stern and angry. 

Miss Mary EL is, having 
the difficult task of reconciling | 


—<—<———— 
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fundamental contradictions in the char- 
acter of Sybil and of following the 
author in his rather arbitrary and hur- 
ried scheme of the rough course of her 
true love, was as plausible as the cir- 
cumstances allowed, playing with sin- 
cerity, restraint and, at her well-chosen 
moments, with fire and depth. This is 
a good thing of its kind and can be 
commended as an honest entertain- 
ment. : 








At the Ballet. 


*PomMoNA” (SADLER’S WELLS). 

THE new ballet, Pomona, presented 
by the Vic- Wells Company, has gaiety, 
grace and humour, and is the 
joint work of Constant Lam- 
BERT, FREDERICK ASHTON 
and VANESSA BELL. The 
theme is the wooing of the 
Goddess of Fruits by Vertum- 
nus, the god with the Pro- 
tean technique. Repulsed by 
the lovely shrinking Pomona 
when he presents himself as 
a hunter, with tight-curled 
golden head, a rather rudi- 
mentary chlamys of green, 
and crimson cross-garterings, 
he makes a new approach, 
veiled and gowned as “‘a lady 
of uncertain age,” traps the 
ingenuous goddess into collo- 
quy, declares himself and his 
intentions, is accepted with 
the unbecoming prompt- 
ness of the immortals, and 
the twain retire to celebrate 
such rites as are appropriate 
to the occasion, what time 
the attendant nymphs dance 
a congratulatory rigadoon. 
The happy pair re-enter to 
dance their formal love- 
dance, the now awakened 
burgeoning Pomona revealing a new 
beauty. A frank and joyous rout rounds 
off the happy affair. 

Our young choreographers, feeling 
their way along a difficult path, are 
probably wise to confine themselves to 
short excursions rather than to attempt 
grand ballet in the classical tradition. 
Within their chosen limits they do dis- 
play an increasing power of invention 
and are evidently experimenting in 
gymnastic variations of accepted move- 
ments which are ingenious and grace- 
ful and performed, considering the 
short time of the dancers’ apprentice- 
chip, with a remarkable ease and sure 
ness. Mr. FREDERICK ASHTON (per- 
haps the most inventive of our experi- 
menters), the designer of Pomona, 
shows as yet no sign of repeating him- 
self, and I think may well graduate as 
master and successfully attempt in- 

















| 





Vertumnus 
Pomona 


ventions on the grand scale. Mean- 
while, what is done is consistently well 
done. 

As might perhaps be expected, 
VANESSA BELL does not allow the 
classic theme to dissuade her from pre- 
senting us with a background with 
architectural features of a resolute and 
highly arbitrary modernity; and yet, 
with some inconsistency perhaps, fol- 
lows, with a difference, nymph-period 
fashions when we might have expected 
sports-suits or Lido pyjamas. Pomona’s 
dress was a fascinating neo-classical 
“creation” which set off Miss BEATRICE 
APPLEYARD’S sweet English beauty to 
perfection; but I venture to think the 





AUTUMN AND DRESS REFORM. 


Mr. Anton DOLIN. 


length of the satin cloak was not prac- 
tical and did at times hamper the 
shorter steps of that accomplished 
dancer, though its flowing movement 
added grace to the freer passages of the 
dance. 

Miss APPLEYARD improves with each 
new presentation. The susceptible 
critic has to discount the prejudice in 
her favour which is induced by her ex- 
ceptional natural graces. She is a little 
too tall for the ideal dancer and has not 
that gift of seeming to be poised in the 
air when making the long leaping steps, 
but she has an exquisite grace and 
lightness of movement, and her ab- 
sorbed impersonal concentration on the 
dance, with no apparent thought of the 
effect it is making, is an excellent thing 
in a beauty. 

Mr. Anton Dotty, whose repertory 
of technical feats increases in range and 


Miss BeEatTRICE APPLEYARD. 


in sureness of execution, possesses that 
detachment in a less degree. He had it 
once and was perhaps something a little 
too solemn. Since then he has become 
a darling of the gods, with the inevit- 
able result that his mood has changed. 
But at the same time there can be 
little doubt that he is still by far the 
most accomplished of our men-dancers. 

An incapacity for seriously attending 
to more than one new thing at a time 
prevented me from appreciating more 
than the first high piping pastoral 
opening phrases of Mr. Constant Lam- 
BERT’S music. Candour should perhaps 
compel m> to the confession that I 
have not the technical knowledge to 
give an opinion of any 
serious value. The dancers 
clearly found no fault 
with it. 

Five other items from the 
Company’s steadily increas- 
ing repertory of proved good 
things made up an excellent 
programme. eZ 


Olympia ; 
Or, A New Aspect of the Ad- 
vancement of Women. 





THERE sprinters, iron-calfed 
and thighed, 
And hurlers of the javelin, 
Discoboli exploiting 
The handiest stance for 


quoiting, 
And pugilists and wrestlers 
vied 
The olive-wreath to win. 
Beyond divine Alpheus’ 
shores 


The women stayed, sub- 
missive, cowed; 
For feminine competitors 
And fans were not allowed. 


My story is derived, I own, 

From hearsay evidence alone. 

The scene? That ancient shrine of 
peace, 

Olympia (Elis, Greece). 


A slender human form was there, 
And, looking merely rather bored, 
With no protective netting 
It started pirouetting 
A hundred feet up in the air 
Suspended by a cord. 
Both men and women sat below 
To witnesss those aerial whirls; 
The figure that supplied the show, 
Moreover, was a girl’s. 


And this I state to be a fact, 
For I myself beheld the act 


In awe and reverence. The 
scene ? 
Olympia (West 14). C. B. 
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Good Samaritan (after two grimy hours). “ WELL, I HOPE Ir WILL 
Lady. “Ou, I’M SURE IT WILL. 


I ONLY LIVE JUST ROUND THE 





TAKE YOU HOME.” 
CORNER.” 








Those Blotting-Paper 
Drawings. 


Att my life I have had a habit of 
making little sketches on my blotting- 
paper when confronted with 
some deep mental problem. 
Somehow these drawings 
just seem to happen, and I have al- 
ways put them down 
to my subconscious 
physical ego, whatever 
that may be. 

It started at my 
prep. school by my 
becoming an adept, 
| amongst other things, 
with a lone eye, pursued me through 

adolescence, and in 
my more romantic 
salad days resolved 
itself into simple 
tropical scenes. 

You will observe that I am not very 
skilful with a pen ) 
or a pencil, and ~<: \ 
anything with legs ~ \ \ 
and features, such a 
; as a horse, always 
| defeats me—as you can see for yourself. 
However, that is all by the way. 
Late the other afternoon Robinson 


a4 





‘SD 


came to talk to me in my office about 
a consignment of copra I very much 
wanted to take a personal bull gamble 
on. 

Now, although I have known Robin- 
son in a sort of semi-friendly busi- 
ness way for a number of years, I 
have always realised that he is one of 
those inquisitive men who find other 
people’s affairs much more interesting 
than their own. 

Consequently, after he had been seated 
beside my desk for a few minutes, I 
wasn’t very surprised when he sud- 
denly broke off talking about his C.1.F. 
charges to call my attention to the 
following drawing which I had made on 
a piece of blotting- 
paper a day or two 
before, and which 
was now lying more 
or less under his 
nose: 

“T say, old man, 

I never knew you were 
said. 

After telling him not to be an ass, I 
went on to explain that these things 
just happened while I was thinking; 
whereupon he immediately asked me 
what had been on my mind when I 
produced the fish and the two tele- 
graph-poles. 


an artist,” he 


I must confess I didn’t think his | 
question in very good taste, but as I | 
badly wanted that copra deal to go | 
through I thought I might as well try | 
to humour him. Yet in spite of the fact | 
that I genuinely racked my brains to | 
find an answer, I couldn’t do it and I | 
told him so. 

“Tsay,” said Robinson, “this is most 
interesting because I’ve got a_ pal 
who’s tremendously keen on psycho- 
analysis and all this business about 
the relationship of the working mind | 
to one’s subconscious physical actions. 
May I show him your effort, just to see 
if there’s anything in it?” 


Well, the upshot of the whole thing 
was that he went off in a great hurry 
with my drawing to consult his friend. 
He was so thrilled that he completely 
forgot about the copra, and I’m afraid 
I was so overcome by his barefaced 
“neck” that it never occurred to me to 
call him back. 


The next morning I was on the point 
of ringing Robinson up about the copra 
when his messenger brought me in the 
following letter :— 


Dear WHELK,—My psycho-analysis 
friend has studied your drawing and he 
says that you are either in love with 
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your great-aunt or else you are border- 
ing on insolvency. As the former seems 
unlikely I shall be glad if you will let 
me know if your finances are all right 
before we negotiate any further with 
that deal. I hope to get round to see 
vou this afternoon. 

Until then and excuse my frankness, 

Yours sincerely, 
H. V. Rosryson. 


I was naturally rather taken aback 
by what at first appeared to me to be 
nothing less than a piece of studied 
insolence, but when I came to work it 
all out I found that I had actually 
been worrying over my pass-book at 
the time when my brilliant water-scape 
came into being. 
* * # * * * 

No sooner had Robinson entered 
my office than I knew at once by the 
set of his features that I was in 
for a pretty good struggle, and so it 
proved; he remained with me for over 
an hour-and-a-half, and I must say I 
had the devil of a job getting that deal 
through. But I won him round finally 
by telling him that my great-aunt was 
over ninety-six, very rich, and that I 
was her favourite great- 
nephew. 

Robinson hadn’t 


Fee off 
been gone more than Pr ‘f 


five minutes before, to 


my intense horror, I 
found that foul fish 
once more on my blot- 


ting-paper. 
It seems a wretched augury for my 
deal. 








The Call of the Deep. 


IT was a bullock, young 
And sound in wind and lung, 
Albeit highly strung 
Above his kind; 
Though docile in his pen 
For nine days out of ten, 
He could grow uppish when 
He felt inclined. 





Being led forth one day, 
Much to his hind’s dismay 
He madly broke away 
And, wandering free, 
Came to the riverside 








Where Humber, cold and wide, 
| Rolled down her wintry tide 
Towards the sea. 


What struck him then who knows ? 





He had no need to pose; 
There were no friends or foes 
To cheer or scoff; 
No heifer’s melting eye 
Dared him to do or die; 
There was no reason why 
He should show off. 


———_. 


























Film Star. “You won’t po as I say, won’? you? 
KEEP MY REPUTATION FOR SWEET GIRLISH DOMESTICITY I’D DIVORCE you!” 





WELL, 1F I HADN'T TO 








It was no idle swank 

That took him off that bank; 

But in he went, and sank, 
And rose again, 

And, finding he could swim 

(Which was as well for him), 

Turned eastward to the grim 
And distant Main. 


O Sea, whose magic drives 
Men to desert their wives 
And risk their skins and lives 
Upon your breast, 
That was the call he heard; 
Yours was the voice that stirred 
Him up to that absurd 
Kind of a quest. 


Three miles and more he went, 
Nor was his great heart spent, 
But cunning eyes were bent 
Upon his track; 

Men chased him in a tug 

And, having roped his mug, 
Proceeded thus to lug 


Him three miles back. 


Now, if they’re wise, they'll take 
Good care he doesn’t break 
Out, but have lots of cake, 

And put on fat; 
But, though his lot may pall, 
Once, once he heard the Call, 
And nothing, after all, 

Can alter that. 


Dum-Dvuo. 
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WHY NOT AN “END OF SEASON” 

















SALES WEEK FOR OUR KERBSTONE MERCHANTS? 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The Maze of Conscience. 


Ir is perhaps a trifle churlish to crash into the second 
volume of Mr. EDEN PHILLPoTTS’ Avis Bryden trilogy with- 
out any previous acquaintance with the first and profess 
yourself unconvinced by the character of his heroine. But 
Witch’s Cauldron (HutTcutInson, 7/6) affirms its self-suffici- 
ency on its jacket, and so far as plot is concerned it is 
complete enough. Peter Bryden is on the verge of marriage 
with his head-man’s daughter, Unity. Twenty years of toil 
on his mother’s part have brought prosperity to the farm 
and middle-age to Avis; and when a better marriage looms 
in sight for Peter his mother pits her diabolical wits 
against the keeping of his pledge to Unity. It is not easy 
; to see what she gains by eliminating Unity by methods 
worthy of Lady Macbeth, and securing her son’s betrotha! 
to the heiress, Grace Warburton. However, Unity goes, 
: and when Warburton pére (an excellent portrait of the 
pig-headed conceited farmer) threatens to become an 
obstacle he follows Unity by an exit even more dramatic. 
‘ On the evidence of this particular novel I should be 
disposed to deprecate Mr. Pum.prorts’ bias towards 
tragedy. His exploitation of the vein compared, say, to 
| Harpy’s is as TouRNEUR’s to WrBsTER’s—the mechan- 
ism is there but the magic is absent. The book’s Dart- 
; moor comedy, on the other hand, is entirely delectable, 

from the parish council of its opening to Aunt Bertha 


Warburton’s dying comment on the second murder. A| 
trilogy devoted to Aunt Bertha is my humble suggestion 
for Mr. PHILLPOTTS’ next venture. 





A Damaged Archanégel. 


Mr. Joun V. DirTEMorE explains in his preface how he | 
was called upon in 1907 to finance and publish the biography | 
of Mrs. Eppy by SipyL WiLBur. Now, in conjunction with | 
Mr. E. 8. Bares, after spending more than twenty years in | 
collecting new material, he has produced Mary Baker Eddy: | 
The Truth and the Tradition (RovuTLEDGE, 16/-) by way of | 
“debunking” the legendary figure which he avers the 
Christian Scientists had determined to create. And indeed | 
the very remarkable woman with whom he deals was not | 
exactly a saintly model. She was one of the most paradoxical | 
characters who ever rose to fame and wealth (she died worth | 
three million dollars) after years of struggle and penury. The | 
simple’ truth was never good enough for her. She wove | 
fanciful tales about her personal history. She would never | 
acknowledge her debt to Dr. QuimBy, who first brought to | 
her notice the conception of the science of healing by mental 
treatment. She insisted on her own version of various s0- 
called miracles, commonly denied or minimised by the | 
patients; she was always adopting new favourites and) 
casting off old ones, and adapting her old poems—her verse 
was fluent but incredibly bad—te new oceasions; and she 
ran to any lengths in attempting to substantiate her claims 
to distinguished ancestry. The five hundred pages of this 
solid work set forth carefully but with little literary grace 
these peculiarities, together with the history of her three 
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marriages, her innumerable quarrels 
and occasional reconciliations, and her 
persistent dread of malign mesmeric 
influence. She is not left with too much 
credit—but there were some who saw 
her as the Messiah of her age. 





New Lights on Old London. 


Ivor NICHOLSON AND WATSON 
Looking Back on London sell; 
Here, through smoke of chimney-pots on 
Mayfair roofs, Miss Hoop’s to tell 
How Victorians, vastly fine, 
Dined and danced and took the air. 
Sat beside the Serpentine, 
Ate an ice in Berkeley Square. 


We, as they (their ice and bun done), 
May enjoy a hansom-ride 
Up and down the streets of London 
With Miss Hoop to be our guide 
To the histories of the same, 
To old tales, “old shapes in Bow,” 
To each origin of name, 
To the works of Mr. Stow. 


Yet, for all her news-retailing, 
She’s Victorian heart and soul, 
Keeps us leaning on the railing 
Where the big barouches roll 
To The Season’s apogee 
Blue of sky and green of leaves, 
Frock-coats falling to the knee, 
Frills and leg-of-mutton sleeves. 





Far-Eastern Policies. 

Mr. J. O. P. BLanp makes no pre- 
tence to patience with those self-con- 
stituted authorities on Far Eastern 
questions who are prepared to control 
vitally important policies without first- 
hand realist knowledge of the Asia 


LIKE DISHWATER.” 





e PINMEY 


“ WAITER, THIS SOUP HAS ABSOLUTELY NO FLAVOUR.” 
“ THAT'S STRANGE, SIR; WE’VE JUST HAD A GENTLEMAN IN WHO SAID IT TASTED 





they are handling. Mr. BLanp is a 





profound realist. In China : The Pity of It (HEINEMANN, 8/6) 
he declares that the mentality of a race cannot be trans- 
formed in a moment; that the gentle art of “squeeze” and 
the familiar profession of banditry are based on several 
thousand years of tradition; that starvation is the accepted 
check on over-population in the Celestial East, and that the 
real China is only waiting till the barbarians retire baffled 
by her inert immensity to revert to the dreams and the 
famines, the tears, the squalor and the peace of her imme- 
morial past. In challenging the assumption that China is 
becoming Westernised, he easily explodes the empty pro- 
clamations in regard to police, or demilitarisation, or opium, 
or legal codes of so-called Governments that exist behind 
the facade, as all China knows and would expect, to the 
sole end of enriching a small inner circle of mandarins. Mr. 
BLanp at times finds it desperately difficult to be con- 
sistent—and personally I dissent profoundly from certain 
of his premises—yet for his knowledge of his subject and 
his sound commonsense in brushing through a smother of 
accumulated humbug I have nothing but admiration. His 
is an essential contribution to a balanced study of Far 
Eastern problems, not least that of Manchuria. 





A Quinquennellium. 
According to the jacket of my copy of Sympathy (FABER 








AND FapeEr, 7/6), there should be a “ brief critical foreword” 


explaining the provenance and affinity of the book’s five 
short stories. As this, to my disappointment, is lacking, I 
should myself explain the two first as by-products of the 
Japanese teaching-job Mr. PETER QUENNELL commemor- 
ated in A Superficial Journey, and the common bond of the 
series as a casual streak of tardy romance in a handful of 
undistinguished to humdrum lives. “Travellers, I.” depicts 
skilfully, and in one case with kindly qualifications, two 
Englishwomen of forty or so on an EKastward-bound liner. 
Through the eyes of the pleasanter of the two the mixed 
company on board is minutely surveyed. “Travellers, IT.” 
deals with the last effort of a voyager under a death-sentence 
to make a transitory clutch at what he tragically knows as 
life. These are both long stories—about a hundred pages 
apiece. With “I Doubt the Dryades . . .” enters a com- 
pleter work of art, a short study of a carefully-brought-up 
young suburban whose chances of romance are limited to 
a painted face on a magazine-page and an elderly hoyden 
in the flesh. ‘Climacteric,” depicting a medical student 
called in to attend an ageing courtesan, is distinguished for 
its clever juxtaposition of two utterly alien atmospheres; 
while “Sympathy” shows a rather tetchy and tiresome 
man resenting the small attentions exacted by his house- 
keeping sister. It is all rather mean and miniature in 
execution, despite a more than occasional felicity of line 
and colour. 
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Bricks and Stone. 


Whereas paintings and statuary have to be sought and 
pursued to their lairs, architecture comes down the street 
to meet us. It is impossible to ignore it completely. Mr. 
Darcy BRADDELL invites the public to take more interest 
in the building art, and now tells in non-technical language 
How to Look at Buildings (METHUEN, 6/-). He does it so well 
that he is bound to communicate his enthusiasm to the 
most phlegmatic of his readers. He compresses a great deal 
of valuable material into a small volume. He is particu- 
larly good on the subject of building materials. The illus- 
trations number only twenty-eight, but they are very much 
to the point. On the whole he skilfully avoids controversy, 


into tune with Mrs. ANGELA THIRKELL’s mood than my 
appreciation of an unusual story rapidly bloomed. Aurea 
Palgrave, the adored daughter of entertaining parents, was 
home on holiday from Canada and from a husband whom 
she had ceased to love. And during this vacation she met 
Valentine Ensor, with results that might easily have heen 
devastating. In fact Aurea wanted romance and wanted it 
very badly; but although she lost her heart she succeeded 
in retaining control of her head. More than once a doubt 
existed in my mind whether a philanderer of Valentine's 
type could have filled the réle which Aurea’s terms imposed 
upon him. But Mrs. THIRKELL’s wit and humour light up the 
obscure passages of the tale and banish all my doubts. Dear, 
silly Aurea and her romance may be strongly recommended 





but now and then he very 


as an antidote to the stark 





delicately trails his coat. His 
manner never approaches that 
of the text-book, being con- 
sistently alive. I lament with 
him the general English in- 
difference to architecture. 
There is really no city in the 
kingdom, except Bath and 
Oxford, to which one can lead 
a foreign friend without shame. 
But now we understand what 
a commercial profit Italy’s 
buildings bring to her this 
nation of shopkeepers begins 
to take a belated interest. 
Dare we hope that somehow 
good will be the end of cater- 
ing for tourists ? 


A High-Flown Study. 

Aerial fiction is still in its 
infancy, but it is inevitable 
that the sky will appeal in- 
creasingly to novelists as an 
unhackneyed background. 
Night Flight (DESMOND 
HarMSWORTH, 6/-) is the story 
of a South American air-mail 
service, ruthlessly operated 
throughout the night without 
regard for human safety; an 
idea which is full of dramatic 
possibilities. But though on 
the whole these have been 








and lurid fiction of the day. 


Charlatans. 


To place The Murder of 
Caroline Bundy (CoLurys, 7/6) 
to the account of those who 
vere responsible for it requires 
no great skill in deduction, but 
this fact was far from dim- 
inishing my enjoyment of a 
well-told tale. Miss Bundy, 
with her superstitions and 
cravings for flattery, was an 
easy prey, and when she be- 
gan to court the attentions of 
some unscrupulous vulgarians 
she was heading for immedi- 
ate disaster. So cleverly, how- 
ever, had those rogues covered 
their tracks that suspicion 
fell not on them but on Miss 
Bundy’s niece, Natasha And- 
reyev, who from one cause and 
another severely tested the 
loyalty and patience of her 
friends. Although it is certain 
that Natasha did not commit 
the crime I was always won- 
dering by what means she 
would be extricated from a 
thoroughly unpleasant posi- 
tion. But the secret of her de- 
liverance must be left for Miss 
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appreciated by M. ANTOINE 
DE Saint-Exvurkry, the writ- 
ing is frequently dewy with | ia 


AND, IF I MAY 


. SAY SO, 
STILL A LITTLE INFLUENCED BY YOUR YO-YO TECHNIQUE. 





\, ALICE CAMPBELL to reveal. 


E. Nesbit. 
The life-story of a benefac- 


MapDAaM, YOUR STROKE Is 








a kind of poetic affectation which is only ace entuated by 
the irritating trick of printing the first few words of each 
chapter on a separate page, garlanded in stars. This is 
a pity, for there are also passages which indicate that 
the author can write a much simpler and more effective 
style. In these he conveys very well the desperate lone- 
liness of the night pilot, who for hours on end _ sees 
nothing but the glimmer of his instruments; the panic of a 
pilot trapped in a storm-centre with an almost exhausted 
tank ; and the character of Riviére, the manager, who realises 
that only inhuman discipline can hold his service together. 
The translation has been made by Mr. Stuart GILBERT. 
For how much he is to blame I cannot say. 


The Self-Controllers. 
At the outset of Ankle Deep (HaMisu HAMiILtTon, 7/6) I 
was admittedly a little bewildered, but no sooner did I get 


tress of English children of two generations, and a poetess 
of distinction, is told frankly but affectionately by Doris 
LANGLEY Moore in EF. Nesbit: a Biography (BENN, 15/-). 
In spite of her great popularity she fell on evil times in the 
War and was glad of a Civil List Pension of sixty pounds 
a year. Yet she was rich in friendship; in the admiration 
of some of the greatest authors of her time; and on her 
death-bed, after years of ill-health and great suffering, 
declared that she should gladly live her life over again, every 
moment of it, happy or unhappy, for it had all been s0 
unutterably interesting. Punch, welcoming this well-earned 
tribute to a gifted, radiant and intrepid spirit, can only 





repeat what he wrote on her death in 1924:— 


‘So, for the joyance that you gave, 
Inspired by love, not code or system, 

Punch lays his laurel on your grave, 
Quod neminem fecisti tristem.” 
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